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SMC drag show fills McCarthy Recital Hall 


By Ariana Pefia 
Staff Writer 


Students and faculty filled 
the McCarthy Arts Center Thurs- 
day to watch members of the St. 
Michael’s College and Burling- 
ton communities perform while 
dressed in drag. 

The First Annual St. Mi- 
chael’s Drag Show was spon- 
sored by the men and masculini- 
ties and gender studies courses 
on campus and is the final project 
of two seniors, Megan Majonen, 
and Eli Heroux, from Professor 
Shelley Vermilya’s class. 

“We've been playing with 
the idea for a couple of years but 
never really got through every- 
thing,” ssaid Majonen, one of the 
coordinators of the event. 

Although this drag show in 
particular has only been in the 
works for about two months Her- 


oux recalled hearing the desire - 


for a drag show ever since their 
first year at St. Michael’s. 

“Since freshman year, we’ve 
been hearing seniors talk about 
wanting a drag show, so it’s been 
a desired thing for at least eight 
years, or probably more,” Heroux 
said. 


SEE DRAG SHOW, PAGE 2 
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PHOTOS CONTRIBUTED BY TANYA MARCEAU 
Clockwise from left: Kyra Payne, 15, as Rex performs a monologue 
called “I Am My Hair” on gender assumptions at the St. Michael’s 
College Drag Show Thursday; professional drag queens joined the 
show’s lineup; Luci Furr-Matrix, Miss Gay Oklahoma USofA at 
Large 2012, performs “Uninvited: Get On Up Pride.” 


International students add diversity to campus 


' By Sarah Haselton 
_ Features Editor 


After a year full of tours, 
accepted student days and over- 
night programs, it is coming 
down to the wire for high school 
students to determine where they 
will spend their next four years. 

As May | creeps closer and 
closer, younger St. Michael’s stu- 
dents may remember the stress 
and excitement of being on the 
cusp of a college decision. 

But one factor possibly left 
out of the decision-making pro- 
cess is the diversity of the school. 

“There is no question that 
the world of the very near future 
will be more diverse than we cur- 
rently experience here at St. Mi- 
chael’s College,” said Jacki Mur- 
phy, director of admissions at St. 
Michael’s. 

“Tt is beneficial to everyone 
on campus if we can be success- 


ful in diversifying our campus,” 
she added. 

Though they are small in 
number, a large part of diversity 
on campus comes from the pres- 
ence of international students. 

According to Kevin Spens- 
ley, the director of international 
enrollment at St. Michael’s, the 
majority of international students 
coming to American colleges 
are from China. China’s boom- 
ing economy and huge popula- 
tion would require the country to 
build thousands of universities to 
meet the demand for education. 
American universities have rec- 
ognized this need and worked to 
accommodate it. 

“Tt’s a desire for the family 
to secure prosperity for the fu- 
ture with the one-child policy,” 
Spensley said. “A lot of kids who 
are here right now are the product 
of that one-child policy, and a lot 
of them are here on the resources 


of extended family members, so 
they are under a lot of pressure to 
do well here.” 

Though international  stu- 
dents are eager to come to Amer- 
ica, it can be hard to convince 
them that St. Michael’s is the 
school for them. 

Spensley said that many in- 
ternational students don’t have a 
strong understanding of the con- 
cept of the liberal arts and, in his 
experience, often think the only 
difference between St. Michael’s 
and the University of Vermont 
is that St. Michael’s is a smaller 
school. 

As at other colleges, St. Mi- 
chael’s provides orientation for 
international students, part of 
which is educating them about 
the American education system 
and the benefits that can come 
from receiving a liberal arts edu- 
cation. 

But is the number of inter- 


national students at St. Michael’s 
growing? 

The numbers show that just 
six years ago, international stu- 
dents made up 1.7 percent of the 
incoming class in a given year, 
while 5 percent of the students 
who will start their college jour- 
ney at St. Michael’s in the fall 
will come from outside of the 
U.S. The majority of those stu- 
dents will be coming from China. 

However, St. Michael’s 
doesn’t wish to have the entire 
population of international stu- 
dents on campus to be from one 
country. 

“We want to keep it diverse, 
Spensley said. “We don’t want 
to just rely on China to get stu- 
dents.” 

Do international students 
worry about diversity at St. Mi- 
chael’s? 

“They don’t care,” Spensley 
said. “Their idea of America is 


> 


white, and that’s not a hard and 
fast rule.” 

But for Jessyca Silva-Santos, 
an international biology major 
from Brazil, the variety of cul- 
tures she’s been able to interact 
with-at St. Michael’s is what has 
made her experience in the U.S. 
memorable. 

“When I came here I saw that 
I could learn more than English, 
because I could interact with dif- 
ferent cultures, which has been 
an amazing experience,’ Silva- 
Santos said. “It’s totally differ- 
ent from my university in Brazil, 
because we basically have only 
Brazilians there, and some A fri- 
can students, but here I could find 
Chinese students, people from 
Arabia, Tanzania, Japan, Turkey, 
and that’s awesome. In Cashman 
we can interact with all these 
people.” 


SEE ADMISSIONS, PAGE 5 
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Small Brew Act could help Vermont breweries 


By Meghan Lynch 
Staff Writer 


As finals week approaches, 
minds begin to wander to sum- 
mer nights of sipping beer at one 
of the 41 different microbrew- 
eries in Vermont. The Small 
Brewer Reinvestment and Ex- 
panding Workforce Act (Small 
Brew Act), was introduced in the 
114th Congress on Jan. 8. Last 
week, a group of small brewers 
from the Burlington area met 
with U.S. Representative Peter 
Welch to discuss the new bill. 
The bill could allow benefits for 
both businesses and consumers, 
from more hiring opportunities 
to lower beer prices. 

To be labeled as a small 
craft-brewery, a company must 


brew fewer than 60,000 barrels ~ 


of beer a year. 

“The Small Brew Act would 
reduce excise taxes for brew- 
ers who brew under six million 
barrels from $7 a barrel down to 
$3.50 a barrel on the first 60,000 
barrels, and from $18 to $16 a 
barrel from thereafter,” said Bart 
Watson, chief economist of the 


Brewers Association. 

Excise taxes are taxes paid 
when purchases are made on 
a specific good. Based on data 
from 2012 from the Brewers As- 
sociation, which promotes and 
protects small and independent 
American brewers, this would 
provide approximately $28 mil- 
lion per year to the companies 
and an additional $32 million per 
year from the 60,000 barrels and 
up. 

“A cut could mean someone 
gets hired,’ said Billy Cherry, 
one of the founders of Switch- 
back Brewery in Burlington. 

With this added revenue, 
these companies could invest in 
new equipment, hire new em- 
ployees and transfer lower prices 
to consumers, causing the local 
economy to thrive. 

“T kind of feel funny about 
it, because craft brewers in par- 
ticular are just doing gangbuster 
well,” Cherry said. “Part of me is 
like, should we be happy and not 
ask for breaks, but who is gonna 
turn one down? It’s got to be 
good for the business.” 

The Fair Brewers Excise and 


DRAG SHOW: 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1 


The drag show aimed to edu- 
cate the St. Michael’s community 
about an unfamiliar culture. 

“Tt depolarizes the idea that 
there is a way to be a man and 
a way to be a woman,” Heroux 
said. “It’s an exercise in educa- 
tion, foremost, and also breaking 
down some negative stereotypes 
and gender roles and opening up 
a space for people to have free 
gender expression.” 

Drag, according to the 
show’s coordinators, is an effec- 
tive tool to address these stereo- 
types because it opens up a safe 
space to ask questions in a fun 
and entertaining way. 

“A drag show is satire and 
splendor, playing with assump- 
tions, playing with words and be- 
ing creative about issues that are 
often deadly in the real world,” 
said Shelley Vermilya, gender 
studies professor. “Gay people, 
transgender and transsexual peo- 
ple are harassed, denied human 
rights and murdered at a very 
high rate around the globe—just 
for being who they are or dress- 
ing as they like.” 

Cherie Serenity, a performer 
from Burlington who has been 
doing drag for the past few years, 
first began experimenting with 
the art form of dressing in drag 
after coming out as gay for the 
very first time. 

“T started going to gay events 
and saw drag queens and thought, 
“Oh, that looks fun!’ So I started 
practicing makeup on myself 
then got involved in this drag 
competition called Drag Idol in 
2012 and kept improving on my 
art form,” Serenity said. 

Drag as an art form is cer- 
tainly something performer 
Nick Ferguson, 16, hoped to get 
across to those in attendance of 
the event. 

“T hope people will get a no- 
tion that drag is a positive, ex- 


pressive and artistic thing and 
I’m hoping [the show] will clear 
things up for some people who 
don’t really know about drag,” 
Ferguson said. 

The show included 10 per- 
formances total from students 
and drag queens, dancing and 
lip-syncing their hearts out to 
a variety of chart-topping pop 
songs. The audience clapped and 
screamed while each performer 
strutted across the main stage, 
leaving feather trails and specks 
of glitter behind as they exited 
the platform. 

“IT wasn’t expecting the 
crowd to be as wild; we don’t even 
get that much roaring and cheer- 
ing when we perform at Higher 
Ground,” said Anya Neese, one 
of the local drag queens who 
performed in the show. “After 
this [show] I would be willing to 
come back 10,000 times.” 

Audience member Thomas 
Friedman, 16, says he hopes for 
more events like this in the fu- 
ture. 

“Everyone was just having 
a good time. It was good energy, 
which was really nice to see be- 
cause I feel like there is normally 
a lack of those kinds of vibes on 
our campus,” he said about the 
inclusivity and gender-bending 
message behind the event. 

Vermilya, along with Her- 
oux and Majonen, said they had 
not experienced any backlash or 


Economic Relief Act or the Fair 
Beer Act is also competing for 
success in Congress. While the 
Small Brew Act received signa- 
tures from 182 House members 
and 47 senators, the Beer Act had 
114 supporters in the House and 
12 in the Senate. 

The Beer Act would elimi- 
nate the tax on the first 7,143 bar- 
rels, and then charge $3.50 for up 
to 60,000 barrels, $16 for 60,001 
to two million, and after that, $18 
per barrel. 

Supported by the Beer Insti- 
tute, a national trade association 
representing the beer industry, 
this bill also extends tax breaks to 
beer importers, such as Heineken 
and Corona. 

Contrarily, the Brewers As- 
sociation supports the Small 
Brew Act because they view it 
“as better legislation and more 
likely to pass,” Watson said. 

It creates more job oppor- 
tunities, costs only $64 million 
annually, and its benefits ac- 
crue to small breweries head- 
quartered in the United States. 
On the other hand, the Beer Act 
doesn’t tailor to the small brew- 





negativity from faculty or ad- ” |i 


ministration during the planning 
process. 

“A drag show is a little fan- 
tasy and°a lot of hope, a lot of 
laughter’ and sharing of some 
wacky, some sassy, some awe- 
some talent,’ Vermilya said. “It 
is empowering to the performers; 
it is enchanting and eye-opening 
to the audience.” 


ing companies, would cost $150 
million annually, and would send 
tax savings abroad to the large, 
multinational companies such as 
Anheuser-Busch InBev, Miller- 
Coors, Heineken USA and Con- 
stellation. 

“It’s a more costly bill,” 
Watson added. “Many breweries 
can’t currently meet the demands 
of their products. They don’t have 
enough capacity. This would al- 
low them to invest in their busi- 
nesses and therefore have greater 
availability of their products for 
beer lovers.” 

While there are 3,200 inde- 
pendent brew pubs and brewer- 
ies in the U.S. today, 11 reside in 
Burlington. 

“T don’t know if beer costs 
would be lower or not,” Cherry 
said. 

“Lowering the prices would 
be great because obviously mi- 
crobreweries are local businesses 
and usually use local ingredi- 
ents,” said DeeJai Cowles, °15. 
“Tt would be great to just make it 
more accessible to everyone and 
to increase the local economy 
and the amount of people who 


can buy and then will buy from 
them.” 

“If the price is lower and 
college students are buying from 
local breweries that would be 
great because they are buying 
something local rather than really 
cheap beer like PBR and it is also 
helping further the community,” 
said Brendan Oates, 15. “They 
are also drinking better beer.” 

Tommy Noonan of Vermont 
Pub and Brewery said since it 
doesn’t export its own beer, “It 
would mainly help our competi- 
tors, but we don’t really view 
them as competitors.” With the 
possibility of enhancing Ver- 
mont’s economy, “it affects so 
much beyond the breweries,” 
Noonan added. 

“The impact is huge,” Noon- 
an said. “There is no doubt it 
touches a lot of different people, 
so we don’t see a reason for this 
not to pass.” 

If the Small Brew Act be- 
comes law later this year it will 
have tremendous positive im- 
pacts for microbreweries across 
the country as well as the local 
Vermont economy. 





PHOTOS BY TANYA MARCEAU 


Top: Drag Queens Anya Neese (left) and Edda Belle performed with others at St. Michael's first drag 


show Thursday. 


Above: Edda Belle performs “Bad Influence” by Pink. 
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By Rob Litchfield 
Staff Writer 


A gentle spring breeze pass- 
es through the long line of maples 
on either side of the old dirt road. 
The sun sits high in the cloudless 
sky as sap slowly bleeds through 
the taps that impale the trees, 
falling endlessly without inter- 
ruption into brass buckets. 

Maple sugaring has been 
an integral part of Vermont’s 
culture dating back to the Na- 
tive Americans who used to in- 
habit the land. The tradition of 
gathering sap from fully grown 
maple trees and boiling it down 
to sweet, sticky syrup has been 
passed down from generation to 
generation. 

According to the North 
American Maple Syrup Produc- 
ers Manual, it takes about 40 gal- 
lons of sap to create one gallon 
of maple syrup, which weighs an 
average of 11 pounds and has a 
66.5 percent sugar content. Ex- 
cept for offshore commercial 
fishing, maple is the last major 
wild harvest crop in the country. 

“Maple sugaring is represen- 
tative of the Vermont way of life, 
taking what we are given and us- 
ing our knowledge to produce a 
crop that is cherished around the 
world,” said Henry Marckres, 
chief of consumer protection for 
the Vermont Agency of Agricul- 
ture, Food and Markets. “It is so 
important to Vermont that the 
legislature officially named it the 
‘Flavor of Vermont.” 

Bob Litchfield, a 65 year- 
_ old resident of Newfane, Vt., has 
been sugaring his entire life. 

“I remember back when I 
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Vermont sugaring faces an uncertain future 


was a teenager sugaring with my 
father,” Litchfield said. “Back 
then, a lot of people didn’t have 
much work during mud season, 
so they made maple syrup for ex- 
tra income.” 

Litchfield slowly invested in 
bigger and better equipment to 
assemble the sugaring system he 
uses today. For many Vermont- 
ers, sugaring is more of a fam- 
ily tradition than it is a lucrative 
business. 

“Nowadays you put in a lot 
more than you get out,” he said. 
“You just got to love doing it. 
About half of what I make I give 
away. The other half sell. All the 
money goes right back into sug- 
aring—buying new pans, taps, 
filters.” 

About 500 of Litchfield’s 
taps are connected by plastic 
pipeline and an additional 100 by 
bucket. Although relatively small 
compared to some other Vermont 
sugaring operations, Litchfield 
makes plenty of syrup for his 
friends and family. 

But now many sugarers face 
an unprecedented threat due to 
climate change. 

Litchfield, who produced a 
personal record of 107 gallons 
of maple syrup in 2011, saw his 
peak output plummet precipi- 
tously. In 2014, he made an all- 
time low of 37 gallons, and this 
season he made 70 gallons. 

“Tt wasn’t a good year, to say 
the least,” he said of 2014. “I'd say 
an average year [for me] would be 
about 80-90 gallons.” 

Maple sugaring is complete- 
ly contingent on the weather. 
In order to harvest the great- 
est amount of sap, maps must 
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freeze overnight and then be ex- 
posed to warmth during the day, 
making the end of a cold winter 
the ideal season for sugaring. 

“T am concerned that if the 
temperature moderates too much, 
the good sap flows will be dimin- 
ished,’ Marckres said. “It is felt 
[by researchers] that the season 
will start and end earlier and the 
maple producing region will ex- 
tend farther north. 

“The other concern I have is 
for off flavored syrup,” Marckres 
added. .““Warm weather brings 
out a natural off flavor we call 
‘metabolism.’ This comes when 
the weather warms up, and the 
sap takes on an off taste which 
carries through to the syrup.” 

Marckres noted that he has 
already tasted metabolism twice 
thus far in 2015. In his 30 years 
as the agency’s maple specialist, 
he has been to the hospital three 
times after tasting bad syrup. 

In response to this ever- 
growing threat, the University 
of Vermont’s Proctor Maple Re- 
search Center has patented a new 
means to produce more sap. It 
involves a farm of decapitated 
maple saplings with sealed plas- 
tic bags and tubes placed on the 
severed stems. A vacuum is used 
to draw the sap out of the tops of 
the saplings. 

UVM claims that this meth- 
od is much more efficient than 
traditional sap gathering. 

It allows more sap to be col- 
lected quicker and, because sap- 
lings are smaller in mass, more 
can be produced’ per acre than 
with fully grown:wild maples. 

According to the Proctor 
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PHOTO CONTIBUTED BY ROB LITCHFIELD 
Bob Litchfield’s Newfane, Vt., sugarhouse weathers a snowstorm. 


erage sugarbush of 80 mature 
maples can produce about 40 gal- 
lons of sap per acre of forest tap- 
ping. With their method, 6,000 
saplings can produce up to 400 
gallons per acre. 

But will this new method 
infringe on a traditional way of 
life? 

“Tt ain’t right, but it might be 
the future of sugaring,” Litchfield 
said of UVM’s sugaring method. 
“Sugarin’ as we know it might go 
extinct. It’s sad to think about.” 

Betty Ann Lockhart, author 
of “Maple Sugarin’ in Vermont: 
A Sweet History,” offers a differ- 
ent opinion. 

“There is no good reason 
why the farming system should 
be in opposition to traditional 
sugaring,” she said. “As long as 
it can produce what is critically 
important to Vermont maple: fla- 
vor!” 

But inevitable 
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changes of climate yet to come, 
what will the future of maple 
sugaring be for Vermont? Former 
Vermont Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Roger Allbee holds a dismal 
view. 

“T believe climate change is 
very real and that it will have in- 
evitable effects on maple sugar- 
ing,” he said. 

According to Allbee, almost 
all of maple syrup will be pro- 
duced in Quebec in the next 50- 
100 years. 

However, Lockhart remains 
optimistic about the future of 
maple sugaring. 

“So long as there continue 
to be maple trees, Vermonters 
will continue to be tapping, and 
hoping for the fluctuating tem- 
peratures which cause the sap to 
flow,” she said. 


Bob Litchfield is the grand- 


father of the author. 
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By Jillian Holland 
Staff Writer 


At 9 p.m. on April 17, the 
Roy Room in the Dion Family 
Student Center was set up for a 
night of dancing, with the tables 
and chairs that usually live in 
the room for conferences pushed 
aside to make room for the danc- 
ers. As people lined up to par- 
ticipate, the third floor of Dion 
came alive with moving lights, 
pulsing music and an energetic 
boy named Noah Cohen ready to 
dance “till daylight.” 

This event was no ordinary 
dance. This was a marathon. An 
all-night affair running from 9 
p.m. Friday night until 7 a.m. Sat- 
urday morning, with the goal of 
raising money for the University 
of Vermont Children’s Hospital 
and the Children’s Miracle Net- 
work. 

“T’m the Children’s Miracle 
Network Champion,” 8-year-old 
Cohen boasted while jumping 
around, ready for the long night 
of dancing ahead. “I wanted to go 
because I wanted to fundraise. I 
like fundraising. ’m fundraising 
for the Children’s Miracle Net- 
work and I like to play videos and 
I’m afraid of unicorns. They’re 
creepy.” 

Cohen, a patient of the UVM 
Children’s Hospital, came to the 
dance with his mom and his date 
Danielle Morse, who he was very 
eager to show off. 
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A time to “Dance the Knight Away” in Dion 


Students organize dance marathon to benefit Children’s Miracle Network 


“T love Danielle—she’s last 
year’s champion,” Cohen said. 

According to the Children’s 
Miracle Network website, “Every 
year, one child from each state 
with a remarkable medical story 
is chosen by the Children’s Mir- 
acle Network to act as an ambas- 
sador for his/her local hospital.” 

Sixteen-year-old Morse ex- 
plained that to be the champion 
means “to represent the hospital 
and all the kids in it and to raise 
as much money as possible, and 
have a good time doing it.” 

This is not the first dance 
marathon these two have attend- 
ed. 

“We’ve been to the UVM 
one and the Middlebury one so 
far this year,’ Morse said. 

This year her goal at the 
dance was to “have fun, raise 
money for the hospital and see 
Noah.” 

And these two champions 
were not the only Children’s 
Miracle Network Children ready 
to dance the night away. Ashley 
Jennings, *18, was on the plan- 
ning committee for the dance 
marathon and one of the many 
women responsible for putting on 
this dance. 

“When I was six years old I 
was diagnosed with acute lym- 
phoblastic leukemia,” Jennings 
said. “I first told my story at 
Florida State University’s dance 
marathon in front of about 1,000 
people and that was the first time 
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Dancers gather as they wait for attendees to arrive and the party to 


begin. 











What is your favorite 
Bergeron memory? 


“Looking at the first 
issue I published as 
executive editor.” 
Cara Chapman, °15 





I’d ever heard about a dance mar- 
athon. I thought it was super awe- 
some!” 

Jennings liked the idea of 
being able to give back to the 
organization that helped her, so 
when she came to St. Michael’s, 
she had the drive to start a dance 
marathon event if there wasn’t 
one already. 

What she found were people 
who already wanted to put on a 
dance marathon, mostly other 
first-year women, who came 
together to form the planning 
committee for the event. They 
were able to connect with St. Mi- 
chael’s alumna Emily Wright, a 
UVM Children’s Hospital event 
specialist, and the plans were 
set in motion to hold the first in 
what they hoped would be a long 
line of St. Michael’s “Dance the 
Knight Away” dance marathons. 

Along with UVM and Mid- 
dlebury, St. Michael’s will be 
joining many other universities 
all over the country that regu- 
larly host dance marathons for 
the Children’s Miracle Network. 
This year Florida State Univer- 
sity raised $1.1 million. 

“Florida State and Penn 
State and so many other huge 
universities have so many people. 
Everyone on campus goes; it’s in- 
sane how many people come and 
a lot of people fundraise ahead 
of time,” said planning commit- 
tee member Olivia Bryce, 718. 
“Since it’s happening all over the 
country we figured this is a re- 
ally great thing; let’s bring it to 
St. Mike’s.” 

The initial response from 
the campus was positive. The 
organizers tabled in Alliot and 
made heavy use of social media 
platforms, which according to 
Bryce seemed to excite many St. 
Michael’s students. 

Organizers even went so far 
as to dance on the tables in Alliot 
to advertise the event as if to say, 
“Hey, we’re dancing for the kids. 
Are you doing that tonight?” 

However, turnout was low. 

“The organization of this 











“Watching the sunrise 
from the lab.” 
Paige Leahy, *16 


“Media Law with 
Professor Griffith.” 
Aaron Gasson, 715 








“Sharing the struggle 
that is Global Comm.” 
Connor Vandagriff, ’16 
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Danielle Morse and Noah Cohen were excited to attend the dance 
marathon in support of an organization that has meant so much to 


them. 


whole thing might not have been 
the best,” Bryce said. 

Fellow committee member 
Emma Woodruff, ’18, added that 
in terms of promoting the event, 
“we’ve only really been doing it 
seriously for about a month.” 

“Tt’s hard to get St. Mike’s 
students to spend money on 
something if they don’t know 
what it is,’ Woodruff added. 
“Lots of people don’t know quite 
what we’re doing, just because 
it’s the first year.” 

The group recognizes that 
the lack of participation comes 
from it being the first year of put- 
ting on an event like this. 

“T think getting lots of expo- 
sure this year is important, just 
working up to a bigger crowd,” 
Woodruff said. 

Despite not having the num- 
ber of bodies they may have 
hoped for, the planning commit- 
tee seemed incredibly pleased 
with the turn-out for the event, 
happily putting a sharpie “X” on 
the back of everyone’s hand who 
paid for the $10 tickets. This “X” 
allowed dancers in and out of the 
doors until 1 a.m. at which point 
no one else would be granted ac- 
cess. 


“Having a public safety 
officer interrogate 

me at 3 a.m.” 

Alanna Moriarty, 717 








All money raised at the 
dance went straight to the UVM 
Children’s Hospital. 

The monetary goal for the 
event was $600. Before the night 
even began the group raised 
$1,905. By the end of the night 
they had more than $2,000 for 
the hospital. 

“The goal in mind is to con- 
tinue this thing into the future 
and try and build it as big as we 
can and try to do as much as we 
can to raise money for this really 
awesome cause that affects peo- 
ple around us on a daily basis,” 
Bryce said, with a nod to a smil- 
ing Jennings. 

When asked why a dance of 
all things seemed like such an 
effective fundraiser for a chil- 
dren’s hospital, Jennings said, 
“the whole idea is that these kids 
in hospitals are fighting their own 
battles and they’re going through 
so much and so we stand for as 
long as we can for them. So we 
dance FTK, for the kids.” — 

And they plan to do so here 
at St. Michael’s for years to come. 





“First all-nighter for 
Media Rey.” 
Joe Humes, 16 





“Gaining a sense of the 
community within the 
MJD program.” 

Sarah Haselton, 16 





By Lauren Mazzoleni 
7 ee ll watten 


The one million dollar ques- 
tion for college seniors is, “What 
are your plans after graduation?” 
Many students will either attend 
graduate school or start their first 
full-time job. 

Brianna Coughlin, ’15, how- 
ever, chose a different route, one 
that consists of biking from Con- 
necticut to California through the 
Bike and Build organization. 

According to Bike and 
Build’s website, its mission is 
to “empower a diverse and mo- 
tivated participant base while 
directing increased funding and 
support to grassroots affordable 
housing efforts.” 

“A lot of my friends are 
getting jobs, making money and 
having a different type of adven- 
ture than I am,” Coughlin said. 
“Bike and Build first started out 
as an adventure for me, but it 
later developed into something 
more meaningful after I learned 
more what the affordable housing 

crisis is about.” — 
Founded in 2002 by Marc 





CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1 


One issue that many interna- 
tional students come up against 
is when their eagerness to make 
American friends is met with 
disinterest by many American 
students. 

“In Cashman we can interact 
with American students because 
they are open to this, but outside, 
in class, they’re not really open, 
though in some classes I made 
really good American friends,” 
Silva-Santos said. “It’s not disap- 
pointing. I think it is really a cul- 
tural thing, so I think I just have 
to respect this.” 

Attending an American col- 
lege or university can be life 
changing for international stu- 
dents, and they can offer a global 
perspective that many American 
students don’t have. 

“T think they are untapped in 
a lot of ways,” Spensley said. “I 
remember I sat down with three 
or four graduate students, and 
between them they spoke 11 dif- 
ferent languages. They’re going 
to go home and they’re going to 
revolutionize their town just by 
being there. Some of us may rev- 
olutionize the world, but not just 
by being there.” 

International students who 
apply to St. Michael’s must go 
through the same process as 
American students, though they 
also have to take tests to show 
their level of English learning. 
The admissions process for inter- 
national and American students 
hasn’t changed drastically over 
the past few years. 

“We offered several visit 
days and the attendance was sim- 
ilar to last year,’ Murphy said. 
“One significant difference is the 
very large overnight program we 
held with about 125 students be- 
ing hosted.” 

At this point, it’s hard to 
know exactly what trends will 
appear for the class of 2019. Mur- 
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Biking to build change 


Bush, Bike and Build quickly 
saw rapid expansion. Beginning 
with two trips in the summer of 
2003, Bike and Build added a 
new journey each year. By 2009, 
the program was producing eight 
cross-country bike trips. 

To date, more than 2,000 
participants have cycled cross- 
country with Bike and Build, col- 
lectively raising over $4.5 mil- 
lion. 

Justin Villere, director of 
operations and outreach at Bike 
and Build, went into more depth 
about which organizations rid- 
ers may find themselves working 
with along their trip. 

“We want to give our rid- 
ers a wide range of experiences 
and exposure to all aspects of the 
affordable housing cause,” Vil- 
lere said. “We do a lot of work 
with Habitat for Humanity and 
two other national nonprofits, 
Rebuilding Together and Youth 
Build. We also work with global 
community organizations that 
have a different way of approach- 
ing the affordable housing cause 
that is compelled by a local com- 
munity need.” : 


phy estimated that the class will 
run about 530 to 550 students, 
and an additional 25 transfers. 
Murphy added that many depos- 
its don’t come in until the last 
days of the process, so the next 
few days will reveal final num- 
bers and trends. 

Both counselors stressed the 
importance of diversity as a goal 
at St. Michael’s, from admission 
to throughout the education pro- 
cess. 

“T don’t think you can seri- 
ously say you’re offering a global 
or liberal arts education without 
trying to improve the global com- 
petence of students and staff,” 
Spensley said. “International stu- 
dents are a part of that. It’s not 
everything, but it’s certainly a 
part.” 

Diversity on campus is not 
simply about the college experi- 
ence, but also what students take 
with them into life post-gradua- 
tion. 

“The world our students will 
graduate into will call for gradu- 
ates who have a strong level of 
cultural competence and sen- 
sitivity to persons from a wide 
range of backgrounds and we can 
only develop that if we welcome 
students from a range of back- 
grounds,” Murphy said. “Be- 
sides, it is just more interesting 
to learn from all kinds of people.” 

According to Murphy, de- 
veloping and deepening connec- 
tions at high schools throughout 
the U.S. and abroad is key to 
recruiting students and making 
them interested in St. Michael’s. 
The college is always looking for 
new areas and schools to recruit 
from to ensure that the institu- 
tions being visited are providing 
many interested students, and 
that places where students may 
have serious interest in a St. Mi- 
chael’s liberal arts education are 
not overlooked. 


Prior to the trip, every rider 
must raise between $4,000 and 
$5,000. When a rider raises the 
first $1,000, he or she gets a bike 
to start training. So far, Coughlin 
has raised $3,864, and is working 
hard to achieve her fundraising 
goal of $4,500. She is also work- 
ing hard on training for the 4,128 
miles she will be biking. 

“When I didn’t have my 
bike, I actually bought an indoor 
bike trainer from Craigslist, and 
was training in my apartment 
living room during the long win- 
ter,’ Coughlin said. “As it’s got- 
ten nicer out, I’ve been getting to 
work more on the long distance 
aspect.” 

Like many of the riders in 
the program, Coughlin doesn’t 
identify herself as an experi- 
enced biker. The trip includes 
some challenges to unfamiliar 
riders, such as riding on the main 
roads with cars. 

“T know how to ride a bike, 
but it’s a lot different when you 
have to maneuver biking on a 
busier road versus riding the 
back roads without cars,” Cough- 
lin said. 

Villere further explained 
that most of the people who sign 
up are really looking to serve 
their local communities and pick- 
ing up how to ride long distance 
on busy roads comes second to 
the trip. 

“A majority of our riders 
have never ridden a bike long 
distance before they enrolled in 
our program. We try to encour- 
age our riders to take it slow. It’s 





BIKE AND BUILD WEBSITE 


Brianna Coughlin, ’15, will bike 
4,128 miles across the country 
this summer to support the Bike 
and Build organization. Her 
route will run from Connecticut 
to California. 


not a race, it’s a ride,’ Villere 
said. “We are really looking for 
people who have a passion for 
service and adventure, so if we 
can engage those folks, then we 
feel like they can pick up the bik- 
ing aspect of it. That passion that 
they have really drives Bike and 
Build and that’s what makes it 
such a unique organization.” 

Bike and Build won’t be 
Coughlin’s first time doing ser- 
vice. During her four years at St. 
Michael’s, she has been an ac- 
tive volunteer in MOVE. Within 
MOVE, she has volunteered 
for programs such as Cause for 
Paws, Baked Love and Correc- 
tional Volleyball. 

“MOVE and our local com- 
munity have been lucky to have 
Brianna...and we appreciate her 
including some of our programs 
in her Bike and Build webpage,” 
said Lara Scott, director of the 
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MOVE program. “It would be 
wonderful to have others become 
involved because they know Bri- 
anna and the experience she had 
with some of our programs in 
MOVE.” 

Coughlin embarks on her 
trip June 11, and is optimistic 
about how she plans to spend her 
summer after graduation. 

“Bike and Build is an amaz- 
ing cause and the more I learn 
about it, the more interested and 
excited I am for the trip and the 
service I am doing,” Coughlin 
said. “I think this will definitely 
further my own community ser- 
vice involvement in the future.” 
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Noah Naboulsi, 16, pushes towards the try zone against UVM Saturday on the 300s field. 


Recruiting and athletic success at St. Michael’s 


By Joseph Humes 
Sports Editor 


For St. Michael’s athletic 
programs, the past several years 
have been nothing short of dif- 
ficult. Player recruitment, coach- 
ing changes and _ conference 
changes have not been enough 
to push most teams into the pan- 
theon of competitive schools in 
the NE-10. 

At the same time, St. Mi- 
chael’s has boasted some of the 
highest academic success rates 
and graduation rates among Di- 
vision II colleges in the country. 
One must look at the athletic re- 
cruiting process at St. Michael’s 
to see a potential explanation 
for the Purple Knights’ athletic 
struggles. 

Greg Cluff, athletic liai- 
son for the admissions office, 
has facilitated the recruiting of 
hundreds of student-athletes at 
St. Michael’s. Head coaches are 
given the task of finding play- 
ers around the country that they 
think would be a good fit for their 
team, and then they work with 
Cluff to bring the students to St. 
Michael’s and convince them 
to play here. While simply find- 


ing good high school athletes to 
come to St. Michael’s might seem 
easy, Cluff said that many of the 
school’s athletic programs lack 
the means to recruit effectively. 

“Of our 21 varsity sports, we 
only have eight full-time coach- 
es,” Cluff said. “It’s very chal- 
lenging for a part-time coach to 
find the time that it takes to re- 
cruit.” 

Without effective recruiting, 
St. Michael’s is at a disadvantage 
among schools in conference and 
nationally. According to Cluff, 
19 of the 21 varsity sports at St. 
Michael’s share a $15,000 bud- 
get. With no sport receiving more 
than $1,500 in recruiting money 
and most teams not having a 
full-time coach to devote time to 
player scouting, it is difficult for 
the Purple Knights to improve 
their status among Division II 
teams and the NE-10. 

Cluff also said that St. Mi- 
chael’s is the only school in the 
NE-10 that does not give wide- 
spread scholarships for student- 
athletes. The school offers schol- 
arships to basketball players, 
but no other sport has top-class 
athletes recruited with athletic 
scholarships at St. Michael’s. 


According to Cluff, this puts St. 
Michael’s players, coaches and 
teams at a huge disadvantage 
against other schools in the con- 
ference. 

“We are the only school in 
the conference that still sub- 
scribes to that philosophy,” Cluff 
said. “When our players go out 
onto the field, ice or pitch they 
are always playing against some 
number of opponents who are on 
athletic scholarships.” 

There are many schools of 
thought about the best ways to 
solve these problems. Some peo- 
ple believe that nothing should 
be done and that academic suc- 
cess is enough for St. Michael’s 
students, and others like Cluff 
think that retooling our athletic 
structure in general could facili- 
tate future success for teams and 
players. 

In Cluff’s opinion, changing 
the athletic division that St. Mi- 
chael’s plays in would allow for 
the school to compete with other 
schools that are also not recruit- 
ing with the same intensity as Di- 
vision II schools. 
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Curt Echo, ’16, prepares to pitch against Stonehill College on Sunday afternoon at Doc Jacobs Field. 




















GREAT Housing presents fom 


By Alanna Moriarty 
Arts/Columns Editor 


Bright and early on April 18, 
dozens of St. Michael’s students 
gathered at Canterbury Hall to 
participate in the first-ever color 
run sponsored by substance-free 
(GREAT) housing. 

“From the very beginning of 
the year, my floor was interested 
in doing a color run,” said Mi- 
kayla McMahon, ’16, resident as- 
sistant in Joyce Hall. “So instead 
of just doing one, we decided to 
bring one to St. Mike’s.” 

McMahon’s_ residents, all 
participants in GREAT housing, 
were given the theme of wellness 
for the academic year. This means 
that they participated in activities 
that promoted safe choices and a 
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healthy lifestyle. As a floor, Mc- 
Mahon and her residents were re- 
quired to do something together 


that was representative of their . 


wellness theme. And the idea of 
a St. Michael’s Color Run was 
born. 

“We're all really excited 
about the student body participa- 
tion,” McMahon said. “We didn’t 
think we would have this many 
participants.” 

But they did. Almost 200 
students, from first-years to se- 


niors, signed up to run, walk and ~ 


jog the 5k that began behind Can- 
terbury and lapped the entire pe- 
rimeter of Main Campus. 
Mary-Kate Costello, ’18, and 
Jay Swartz, ’17, greeted students 
at a registration desk in the Can- 
terbury lobby. 


For the full stories, goto 
defender.smcvt.edu 













Clockwise from top: Students cover themselves in more colored powder after 
around the St. Michael’s campus; Audrey Sinclair, ’18, takes a moment to com 


der at the other participants. 
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Drum and dance ensembles instill a 





sense of respect for foreign cultures 


By Connor Vandagriff 
Photo/Multimedia Editor 


“T don’t think as a Western 
culture we have a sense of com- 
munity through performance. We 
are a passive audience,” said Jos- 
selyne Price, fine arts professor at 
St. Michael’s College. 

“We buy MP3s, we turn on 
our iPods, but when we’re asked 
to participate, we become very 
vulnerable, a little scared and shy 
because it’s not what we grew up 
doing,” she added. 

Students, faculty, and local 
residents explored Thursday’s 
display of drum, dance and song 
from Ghana, Haiti, Cuba and 
Guinea led by the St. Michael’s 
Akoma ensemble in the Roy 
Room with an open mind. 

“What we want to do is show 
the world what is out there in Af- 
rica,” said Eli Wolasi, guest in- 
structor and featured performer. 

“We try to show the hard 
work of the students to their 
friends and family, and show 
what life in Africa is like,” he 
added. 
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Top: Johnny Scovel, a featured 
performer who hails from New 
Mexico, dances towards the 
center of the stage as the crowd 
looks on in the Roy Room on 
Thursday. 


Right: Josselyne Price, fine arts 
professor at St. Michael’s, plays 
the Atsimevu, or the lead drum, 
as she looks toward the dancers 
to cue them for the next call. 


As an Ewe, one of the domi- 
nant ethnic groups in Ghana, 
Wolasi grew up with drumming 
and dance. 

“When you are a kid, your 
mom carries you around dancing 
and singing while she is doing 
home chores,” Wolasi explained 
in an interview last year. 

“You grew up knowing what 
music and rhythm is,” he add- 
ed. 

Wolasi met Price at Dagbe, 
the cultural center in his home- 
town of Aflao in the Volta Region 
in eastern Ghana. 

The concert also featured 
performers Johnny Scovel and 
Soriba Camara. 

In much of the music from 
Africa, Haiti and Cuba, an appar- 
ent relationship exists between 
the drumming, dancing and 
singing. Yet, when displayed in 
Western countries, it can be a bit 
confusing and feel out of context 
to audiences. 

“The best thing we can do 
for the audience or for my stu- 
dents is to break things down, 
and to offer them ideas or cen- 


tralized forms of things that can 
help open those doors, and those 
new perceptions,” stated Price, 
whose specialty is West African 
and African diasporic music. 

Her reasoning behind orga- 
nizing the event at St. Michael’s 
was to not only “expose people to 
music, but a new way of thinking 
and a way of appreciating Ewe 
culture,” she said. 

“We don’t grow up hearing 
rhythm as a complex thing. We 
grow up hearing a beat, but we’re 
not integrating ourselves into 
anything complex,” she added. 

“This music can open the 
doors to showing people a way to 
have respect and an open mind,” 
Price said. 

“Each concert, I think about 
my teachers in Ghana, and I 
think about what I’m trying to 
offer,’ she said. “Everything ’'m 
doing, I’m trying to honor them, 
just like they were trying to hon- 
or their mothers and fathers.” 
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mpleting the 5k; Chloe Boutelle, '15, finishes strong after runnng two laps 
> aaiead after a long morning of volunteering and throwing colored pow- 
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Keep calm and “Berger” on 


What you hold in your hands 
or see on your screen is the last 
issue of The Defender that will 
ever be produced within the walls 
of the Bergeron Education Cen- 
ter. 

“That random building by 
the tennis courts” houses the me- 
dia studies, journalism and digi- 
tal arts (MJD) department, and 
churns out campus news, docu- 
mentaries, websites, books and 
well-trained media professionals, 
products of the blood, sweat and 
(mostly) tears of MJD students 
and professors. 

This final Bergeron issue, as 
the building will evolve next year 
into the new much-needed Well- 
ness Center, is somewhat of a his- 
toric moment. 

But it is also, for those on the 
inside, very sad. 

I remember my first mo- 
ments in Bergeron like they were 
yesterday: a shy first-year, I was 
assigned to the MJD department 
for my work-study. I was sit- 
ting at a table in Bergeron 114 — 
where I would later spend much 
more time for The Defender lab — 
reading “We the Living” by Ayn 
Rand. 


At some point, realizing my 
supervisor would not show up for 
at least a little while, Professor 
Jerry Swope fetched me from the 
lab to teach me how to photocopy 
and show me where the mailroom 
key was kept so I could go to the 
post office, two of my principal 
tasks as a work-study. 

I still haven’t finished “We 
the Living”; hell, I haven’t even 
made it through the first chapter. 

But I have learned how to 
bring out my own voice in ar- 
ticles; that I should always keep 


in mind my personal ethics; that _ 


I should get outside from time to 
time, though most of my work 
requires a computer screen; that 
my citizenship entitles me to in- 
formation; that I should do my 
best to “dial in” on a topic, no 
matter how broad the focus may 
seem; that when it comes to de- 
sign, “just because I can, doesn’t 
mean I should”; and that report- 
ers should do their best to take 
readers to the story, and “comfort 
the afflicted, and afflict the com- 
fortable.” 

This is just a sampling of the 
life and career lessons my fellow 
MJD majors and I have learned 








from our professors who have 
supported us, challenged us and 
laughed with us on a daily basis 
during our time at St. Michael’s. 

As I sit in Bergeron finishing 
this editorial, I am surrounded by 
MJD students putting the final 
touches on their country websites 
for the Global Communication 
and Culture class. Friends laugh 
and freak out together, Jerome 
Allen (our IT guru) helps some- 
one figure out Dreamweaver and 
others are simply in the zone. 

Everyone is getting exactly 
what they need out of the space. 

I would be lying if I said 
the administration’s decision to 
relocate the MJD department to 
Jeanmarie Hall basement didn’t 
both anger and sadden me as one 
of many students who has flour- 
ished in this program. 

But what gives me hope that 
this collaborative dynamic can be 
recreated and maintained is the 
determination the MJD students 
have to achieve success, and the 
commitment our professors have 
to ensuring we are equipped with 
the tools and mindsets necessary 
to accomplish what we set out to 
do. 


The MJD professors are a 
truly unique group of educators 
who have set up an all-encom- 
passing program focused on cul- 
tivating the whole student with 
skills to succeed in whatever me- 
dium they choose to pursue. 

While it saddens me to 
see their office walls go bare in 
preparation for the move, I look 
forward to the new projects and 
talent that will inevitably emerge 
from one of the only places I find 
“community” at St. Michael’s. 

Thank you Traci Griffith, 
Jerry Swope, Jon Hyde, Kim- 
berly Sultze, Allison Cleary, 
Mike Donoghue, David Mindich 
and Jerome Allen for making my 
experience at this school worth- 
while, for all that you have done 
for me and will continue to do. 


CARA CHAPMAN 
EXECUTIVE EDITOR 
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As the editorial staff of The 
Defender, we strive to ac- 
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ethically report the news af- 
fecting the lives of students 
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We as a staff take full re- 
sponsibility for any errors; 
if you spot a mistake or 
have a complaint, please let 
us know. 
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Back row from left: Joseph Humes, Connor Vandagriff, Paige Leahy, Aaron Gasson. 


Front row from left: Sarah Haselton, Alanna Moriarty, Cara Chapman. 





We publish letters to the 
editor, as long as they are 
signed. Letters will be edit- 
ed only for grammar, spell- 
ing, taste, and sometimes 
length. 
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The impossibility of Internet invisibility 





Paige Leahy 
Managing Editor 


As I sit in Bergeron, I stare 
at the high-definition, glossy 
desktop computer while working 
on a final project for one of my 
classes. At one point, I catch my 
reflection in the mirrored screen 
— tired eyes, straggling pieces of 
hair framing my face, with dan- 
gling headphones. 

When I look around, I see 
other students just like me: 
groggy, over-caffeinated twenty- 
somethings, all working on a 
deadline. Yet, something seems 
to stand out about how we are 
operating. Not a single per- 
son is merely using the desktop 
computer in front of them. My 
peers are typing on the desktop’s 
keyboard while simultaneously 
glaring at their laptops, and not 
to forget listening to music and 
checking their latest Twitter up- 
dates on their phones. Some even 
have tablets positioned next to all 
of this pre-existing technology, 
trying to get in a quick episode 
on Netflix as well. 


They are not only wired 
into the digital realm on vari- 
ous accounts, but also seem to 
be captivated by the organized 
chaos. When you shout some- 
one’s name, there is simply no 
Tesponse, as his or her eyes are 
darting from screen to screen, 
with headphones set to the maxi- 
mum volume. Yet, when you 
tweet at the same person, tag him 
or her in a photo or shoot a quick 
text, the response is immediate. 

It is simply amazing how di- 
aled in people can be in the world 
of media and technology, yet so 
out of tune with everything that 
goes on around them. 

Some sort of technological 
device or social media outlet cap- 
tures nearly every aspect of our 
lives. Upwards of hundreds of 
photos exist of us on Facebook, 
Twitter and Instagram. Our 
whereabouts are recorded when 
we sync our smart phones to the 
GPS within its processor. Our 
entire lives could arguably exist 
on one of millions of digital files 
that the government may have in 
a database bursting with personal 
histories and records dating back 
to our birth. 

The crazy thing about all of 
this is that we seem to know that 
there is no privacy in our lives. 
Almost everything we do, say or 
see is recorded, if not by us then 
by an even bigger force that we 
may have no control over. 

“We try not to worry about 
the monitoring,” said Jon Hyde, 


a professor of media studies, 
journalism and digital arts at St. 
Michael’s. “But for those in high 
school and college, Facebook 
alone is geared towards monitor- 
ing yourself and also allowing 
others to monitor you.” 

It seems that the only way 
to combat this notion is to wean 
oneself off of the ever-present 
social media and surplus of tech- 
nology that surrounds us. How- 
ever, this is hardly as simple as 
it sounds. 

To truly become invisible is 
nearly impossible in this day and 
age. One would have to work dili- 
gently to remove his or her pres- 
ence from the world of technol- 
ogy in our society. 

Without a presence on any 
form of social media, people may 
wonder where you are while you 
are absent for the first few weeks 
or months. But as time passes, 
people believe that their exis- 
tence in this world may be com- 
pletely forgotten. 

While most of you may 
choose to never go completely 
invisible, it should be noted that 
taking into account the true 
meaning of connection seems 
like a much more appealing way 
to go through life. 

No one needs a cell phone 
while exploring the outdoors. No 
one needs to catch up on their 
Twitter feeds every seven min- 
utes. Most of the technology we 
employ to ourselves is in fact 
irrelevant or excessive, a mere 


want rather than need. 

“Cell phones are seen as 
a safety link, when in fact you 
can live pretty well without 
one,” Hyde said. “Being over- 
immersed in the digital .realm 
feels like you’re bathing in safe- 
ty. Leaving this safety is so fear- 
some to some people.” 

But what is there to be afraid 
of? Remaining in the mindset of 
believing that you cannot escape 
from the world of technology 
only assures you that you never 
will. 

Part of the reason why peo- 
ple are afraid of removing them- 
selves from the digital world 
totally, or even for a day, is be- 
cause they feel that they will no 
longer be connected. Connected 
to what? A constant feed of what 
everyone else around you is do- 
ing at this very moment or a time- 
line of complaints from people 
you may hardly even know? 

The issue I see here is that 
our society is incorrectly defining 
what it means to be connected. 

Peter Tumulty, a professor of 
philosophy at St. Michael’s, ar- 
gues that being connected should 
not mean being constantly wired 
in to the digital world. 

“Part of the reason is that 
‘connection’ for my wife and me 
is more intentional,’ Tumulty 
said. “We have ‘down time’ from 
this new kind of ‘connectedness’ 
and enjoy other forms of connec- 
tion, if only with each other and 
ourselves.” 


I think the overarching is- 
sue that so many people of both 
my generation and the inhabit- 
ants of westernized culture have 
with becoming technologically 
invisible is because of the nega- 
tive connotation that seems to be 
attached to idea. 

I am not saying that discon- 
necting from our modernized 
world of technology, that seems 
to be everywhere we look, is 
easy by any means. I know that I 
would have trouble with the con- 
cept myself. 

But no one seems to consider 
what can be gained rather than 
lost by being less in tune with 
hand-held devices and techno- 
logical baggage. 

A sense of freedom. An ad- 
venture. A journey to finding 
yourself without the constant 
pressure, opinions and com- 
plaints of others being tossed 
around in your mind. 

Ditch your phone for a short 
while. Don’t check Twitter for a 
week. Drive somewhere with- 
out using a navigational system. 
Get yourself lost, and enjoy what 
comes of it. 

I guess the ultimate question 
that you have to ask yourself is 
this: would you rather be invisi- 
ble to the hundreds of people who 
you are connected with through 
the digital realm, yet have no 
physical-contact with, or remain 
invisible to those who are stand- 
ing beside you? 

I think I know my answer. 





Wednesday 


Daniel Lusk Poetry Reading 
Fleming Museum, 

University of Vermont 

6-7 p.m. 


“B Role” Movie Showing 

Main Street Landing Performing 
Arts Center, Burlington 

6:45 p.m. 


Monday 


Creative Writing Workshop 
Church Street, Burlington 
2-4 p.m. 


Dimanches French 
Conversation 
Fletcher Free Library, 
Burlington 

4-5:30 p.m. 


Saturday 


Northern Vermont 
Scrabble Club 

Panera Bread, Burlington 
1-5 p.m. 


Chocolate Tasting 
Lake Champlain Chocolates, 
Burlington, 3 p.m. 


Events Calendar 


Thursday 


Designing and Maintaining 
Edible Ecosystems 

City Market, Burlington 

6-7 p.m. 


“Girlhood” Movie Showing 
Main Street Landing Performing 
Arts Center, Burlington 

7 p.m. 


Tuesday 


Vermont Philosophical Society 
Discussion Group 

Fletcher Free Library, Burlington 
6:30 p.m. 


“Limited Partnership” Movie 
Showing: Same-Sex Marriage 
Stearns Cinema, 

Johnson State College, 7 p.m. 


Sunday 


Commencement 
Ross Sports Center, 10 a.m. 


“The Mountaintop”: 
A Re-imagining of MLK 
FlynnSpace, Burlington, 2 p.m. 


Friday 


The Art of Journal Writing 
The Wellness Co-op 
Burlington, 7 p.m. 


YouNite: Women’s Wellness 
Main Street Landing Performing 
Arts Center, Burlington 

6-9 p.m. 


Wednesday 


Gardening With Limited Space 
City Market, Burlington 
5:30-7 p.m. 


Creative Writing Workshop 
Church Street, Burlington 
2-4 p.m. 


Monday 


Trivia Night 
Hotel Vermont, Burlington 
7-9 p.m. 


Salsa Mondays 
North End Studio A, Burlington 
7-9 p.m. 


Saturday 


Better Bike Swap 
Alpine Shop, South Burlington 
9 a.m.-7 p.m. 


Independent Bookstore Day 
Phoenix Books, Burlington 
10 a.m.-9 p.m. 


Thursday 


M.A.G.LC.: Masculinity and 
Gender Identity Conversation 
The Wellness Co-op, Burlington 
2-3 p.m. 


Forza: The Samurai 

Sword Workout 

North End Studio A, Burlington 
6:30-7:30 p.m. 


Tuesday 


Tabletop Games for 

Teens and Adults 

Fletcher Free Library, Burlington 
5-7:45 p.m. 


Ecstatic Dance: Body and Soul 
Swan Dojo, Burlington 
7:15-8:45 p.m. 





Sunday 


COTS Walk 
Church Street, Burlington 
2-4 p.m. 


Dimanches French 
Conversation 

Fletcher Free Library, Burlington 
4-5:30 p.m. 


Friday 


Laughter Yoga 
The Wellness Co-op, Burlington 
12-1 p.m. 


Slow Jam with 

Woodbury Strings 

North End Studio C, Burlington 
7-9 p.m. 


Wednesday 


Coffee Tasting 
Maglianero Cafe, Burlington 
12 p.m. 


TangoFlow! 
North End Studio A, Burlington 
7 p.m. 
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Campus strung along by new installation 


Sarah Tarr discusses senior show piece in Dion Family Student Center 


By Emma Rippe 
Staff Writer 


I was waiting at Einstein’s 
Bagel Bros. for my midnight 
bagel to be ready when I looked 
behind me and saw a woman 
just sitting on the cold tile floor. 
I leaned over to my friend and 
whispered, “Why is she on the 
floor when there are tables all 
around her?” 

The next day I was making 
my way through the Dion Fam- 
ily Student Center to do home- 
work and there she was again, 
but standing on an odd-looking 
machine that was lifting her up. 

I watched her drill long met- 
al bars into the plain white wall 
and I was still confused as to 
what was actually happening. 

Later that week I found out 
that it was the artist Sarah Tarr 
*15, an art major creating an in- 
stallation piece for her senior 
show. 


Q: What is your favorite 
medium as an artist? Why did 
you choose that medium? 


A: This is a hard one, prob- 
ably oil paints. Painting always 
came naturally and it’s relaxing, 
so I do it a lot, but there’s some- 
thing about the way the paint re- 
acts to the canvas that is different 
and richer than acrylics. 


Q: Can you describe your 
piece? 


A: It is a site-specific instal- 
lation sculpture. Basically it’s 
just this abstract sculpture in- 
stalled into the wall and staircase 
made of aluminum T-bars and 
clear fishing line. 

I sort of discovered site spe- 
cific installation last year and fell 
in love with it. It feels the most 
natural right now. I just decided 
that I wanted to do an installation 
piece for my senior show, and 
started playing with string and 
using space differently. 


Q: How long did it take for 
you to get permission to use the 
space in Dion? 


A: Getting to the back wall 
took me all semester because I 
had to propose to the art commit- 
tee to let me use the space. There 
has never been an installation 
sculpture done on campus before. 


This is a big deal. The art com- 
mittee was super cooperative and 
excited about it. 

It took me a year to get to 
this wall but at this point in my 
art making, it took me a couple of 
years. I actually started working 
with string last year, but I worked 
with it more loosely. I don’t really 
think it through, but I got to this 
point through process of elimi- 
nation, like figuring out what 
worked best and + what looked 
cool. 


Q: Do you have a goal for 
your piece? Does it have mean- 
ing to you? 


A: I want to introduce peo- 
ple to installation sculpture, but 
I also just wanted to create an 
interesting space out of a boring 
area and leave behind something 
that isn’t offensive to most peo- 
ple. It doesn’t really have a mes- 
sage or anything. 

I just want to make art for 
people to enjoy. 

Everything I make kind of 
has meaning just because it’s part 
of how I progress as an artist, but 
it doesn’t have a real message be- 
hind it or anything. 


Q: Do you think that it will 
influence prospective students’ 
decision if they see that our 
campus has art? 


A: Hopefully they see it and 
realize that we have a good art 
department. I believe that it will 
influence the students making 
art because seeing art in general 
probably will help them be more 
interested in the school. 

I hope it interests them to 
looking into another side of the 
world that maybe they haven’t 
noticed before. 


Q: Have you gotten any 
attention from what you have 
been doing, since it is right in 
the middle of a busy part of 
campus? 


A: I have been really sur- 
prised at the amount of positive 
attention that ’ve been getting 
and the questions I’ve been asked 
by students that walk by me ey- 
ery day. 

I wasn’t expecting anyone 
to even talk to me. It’s exciting 
when people ask me about what 
I am making. 











PHOTOS BY ALANNA MORIARTY 


Above: Sarah Tarr, '15, strings fishing line through aluminum t-bars in the Dion Family Student Center: 
Bottom left: Tarr’s in-progress site-specific installation as seen from below. 
Bottom right: A geometric arrangement of aluminum bars creates the base for Tarr’s newest creation. . 


Q: Do you believe that your 
piece will impact the campus, 
and if so in what way? 


A: The art department has a 
lot of talent. The past couple of 
years there have been more stu- 
dent projects displayed and this 
was really exciting to me. 

When I first came here I 


didn’t think I was going to be an 
art major because I had no idea 
there was such a department and 
I didn’t think it was good, but it 


is amazing. 


I am really excited that stu- 
dent visual creations are being 
displayed everywhere now and 
that there are going to be stu- 
dents coming in knowing that it’s 





an option. ~ 

I hope that it will inspire 
other art students to proposition 
the department committee to let 
them do art all over campus, and 
that it interests people and opens 
their eyes to different kinds of 
art. 
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Pooh Bear grows up in “The Honey Tree” 


Senior Dustin Kenyon rewrites the childhood classic “Winnie the Pooh” 


By Maggie Mae 
Whittemore 
Staff Writer 


“TI want you to punch him a 
few times in the face, and then 
when he knees you, that’s when 
I want you to pull the gun out!” 
said Dustin Kenyon, °15, director 
and writer of “The Honey Tree.” 

_ He then mimicked the stage 
combat he directed and took a 
step back to watch as one actor 
delivered blow after blow to his 
counterpart. 

The last place one would ex- 
pect this scene to occur would be 
the Hundred Acre Wood from the 
beloved classic Winnie the Pooh, 
but that is where audiences will 
find themselves watching the 
violence unfold in “The Honey 
Tree.” 

“The story follows one week 
in the Hundred Acre Wood about 
10 years after Christopher Robin 
has left,” Kenyon said. “Everyone 
is either falling apart or falling 
into place. Friendships are end- 
ing, families are collapsing and 
a malicious power is in charge.” 

Kenyon’s idea for “The Hon- 
ey Tree” has been a work in prog- 
ress for 10 years. 

“Winnie the Pooh was my 
favorite as a kid, and the idea as 
a whole started when I was very 
young because I wanted to know 
where everyone ended up,” Ken- 
yon said. “I was at the end of my 
senior year of high school and 








an adult version of Winnie the 
Pooh popped in my mind. What 
it ultimately ended up being was I 
wanted a Pooh that existed in the 
real, adult world.” 

Being both writer and direc- 
tor of a show is a role that few 
people get to play in their theatri- 
cal career. 

“It’s a dream and it’s a 
stress,’ Kenyon said. “On one 
hand you get to make sure every- 
thing you’ve written goes up 
how you imagined it. But on the 
other hand you have to realize the 
world in your head isn’t the one 
that exists, so you need to step 
back for limitations.” 

“The Honey Tree” is Ke- 
nyon’s senior capstone project, 
and the elements of the play are 
fitting for the end of his time here 
at St. Michael’s. 

“It’s a story about goodbyes 
and endings, but also new begin- 
nings,” Kenyon said. “It’s also 
about the paths you take from 
those beginnings, so I felt like it 
was a perfect time.” 

Kenyon not only brought 
the Hundred Acre Wood into the 
adult world, but he brought the 
characters along with him. 

_ “He takes the whole Hun- 
dred Acre Wood and throws it 
into reality,’ said Christopher 
Holloway, ’17, who plays Wound- 
wort. “It’s true to the original, 


ob 


PHOTOS BY MAGGIE MAE WHITTEMORE 
Above: (From left) Jay Swartz, 17, Dominic Wood, 15, Aaron Gasson, 
15,.and Chris Holloway. 17, rehearse in the McCarthy Arts Center. 
Right: Dominic Wood, 15, rehearses as Edward onstage in the Mc- 


Carthy Arts Center. 


can be challenging to play. 

“T put a lot of emotional en- 
ergy into Woundwort, and that is 
really draining for me,” he said. 

All of the classic characters 
remain in the play under new, 
adult names. 

Dominic Wood, 15, plays 
Edward, the equivalent of Win- 





Everyone is either falling apart or falling 
into place. Friendships are ending, fami- 
lies are collapsing and a malicious power 


is in charge. 





and the characters personalities 


_ are left in, but it’s a whole differ- 


ent spinoff.” 

Holloway describes his char- 
acter, Woundwort, as a lot like 
Rabbit from the original series. 

“He is uptight, always in 
charge, obsessive compulsive and 
a perfectionist,’ Holloway added. 

Holloway said his character 


-Dustin Kenyon, ’15 


59 


nie the Pooh. Wood said the big- 
gest challenge is that the show is 
different from a traditional theat- 
rical production. 

“Tt is a staged reading so we 
have our scripts in hand and we 
don’t have to memorize,’ Wood 
said. “This is challenging be- 
cause if you don’t look enough 
at. your script, you won’t know 


your next line. But if you look too 
much it can distract you.” 

Wood also explained how 
his character Edward stays true 
to Pooh. 

“He has a hint of positivity 
no matter the situation and has 
been finding his own ways to 
cope since his best friend, Chris- 
topher Robin, left the Hundred 
Acre Wood,” Wood said. 

Erin Nye, 718, plays Joey, an 
adaptation of Roo from the origi- 
nal story. This is her first show at 
St. Michael’s and she said she en- 
joys having Kenyon as a director. 

“He gives us free range to act 
out and explore our characters, 
but he also gives us his ideas and 
then combines them together.” 

There is a visible connection 
between the cast and the director 
on stage, both in-character and 
out. 

“There is a great chemistry,” 
Holloway said. “When you put 
certain chemicals together you 
get a reaction and it creates a new 
energy. Put all of us together and 
the reaction and energy is there.” 

This close cast holds a spe- 
cial meaning for Wood. 

“T get to work with my Dra- 
ma Club mentee, so I get to finish 








off my four years as he is starting 
his,” he said. 

For Nye, there were some 
worries about the cast when re- 
hearsals first started. 

“Everyone else has been in 
shows or is a theatre major and 
I’m just sitting here like, ‘I’m an 
environmental studies major.’ 
But the cast is amazing and so 
welcoming.” 

The cast is now in their last 
week of rehearsal and the show 
will be performed on Friday and 
Saturday, May 1-2 at 7 p.m. in the 
McCarthy Arts Center. 

“This is the cherry on top of 
my time here at St. Michael’s,” 
Kenyon said. “This is my favorite 
thing I’ve gotten to do. I have a 
beautiful show, and a wonderful 


cast.” 


PHOTOS BY MAGGIE MAE WHITTEMORE 

Top left: Dustin Kenyon, 15, watches the show from the audience. 
Left: Jay Swartz, 17, channels his character in an orange sweatshirt 
between readings of “The Honey Tree.” 

Below: The entire cast of “The Honey Tree” rehearses on the main 
stage of the McCarthy Arts Center. 
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Baseball completes fourth season in NE-10 


By Torin La Liberte 
Staff Writer 


Four years ago, the St. Mi- 
chael’s College baseball team 
came out of its season as a non- 
conference affiliated team with a 
5-25 record. 

This year, with the help of 
a strong senior class, the team 
is sporting a 10-24 record in 
their fourth season as part of the 
Northeast-10 conference. 

But it isn’t only this year’s 
seniors that are making an im- 
pact on the team. 

“The seniors we had our 
freshman year really built us to 
be who we are today,” said Nicky 
Elderton, ’15, a centerfielder. 

Elderton, who leads the pro- 
gram in five statistical categories, 
including games played (141) and 
runs scored (83), says that the 
team culture has evolved signifi- 
cantly in his four years as a Pur- 
ple Knight. 

“The first thing that comes 
to mind is the amount of work we 
put in this offseason,’ Elderton 
said. “Comparing freshman year 
to this year, we’ve put a lot more 
work in.” 

Over the past few seasons, 
while facing opponents such as 
perennial powerhouses Southern 
New Hampshire and Franklin 
Pierce (both of whom are nation- 
ally ranked), the Purple Knights 
have improved, only dropping 
after going through a coaching 


—aeilie — 











PHOTO BY JOSEPH HUMES 


Don McGuirl, ’15, waits on third base during the first of two final regular season games against Stonehill 
College at Doc Jacobs Field on Sunday. 


change midway through last sea- 
son. 

“Tt was definitely different, 
our first year in the Northeast-10 
conference,” said George Buteau, 
*15. “As a team we didn’t really 
know what to expect. It was a bit 
of an adjustment.” 

Before joining the North- 
east-10 conference in 2012, the 
team played a hand-built sched- 


Knight Writer: 


ule against many small institu- 
tions such as University of Maine 
at Presque Isle and Vermont 
Technical College in Randolph. 
Many of these teams were 
either NCAA Division III or 
members of the United States 
Collegiate Athletic Association, 
whose membership is predomi- 
nantly technical schools and com- 
munity colleges. This allowed for 


A surprising start for Alex Rodriguez 





By Joseph Humes 
Sports Editor 


He was one of the great- 
est players alive in the game. In 
20 years of playing baseball, he 
was a 14-time all star, three-time 
MVP, and a World Series cham- 
pion. 

He hit 658 career home runs, 
putting him fifth on the all-time 
list only behind legends like Wil- 
lie Mays, Babe Ruth and Hank 
Aaron. 

But when Alex Rodriguez 
tested positive for using steroids 
in 2013, and was subsequently 
suspended for the entire 2014 
season, none of that seemed to 
matter. 

Alex Rodriguez returned to 
playing Major League baseball 
this month, and brought with him 
a plethora of doubt, speculation 
and questions. After 162 missed 
games, missed batting prac- 
tice and a full year of clubhouse 
absence, pretty much no one 
thought the 40-year-old A-Rod 
could make a comeback. 

The Yankees moved on, 
synthesizing their roster around 
youthful players and _ other, 
cleaner veterans. Analysts said 
he might get a few chances as a 
designated hitter, but even the 


Yankees organization itself made 
it clear that they were not relying 
on A-Rod for anything in 2015. 

But -somehow, A-Rod is 
among the Yankees’ leaders in 
hitting stats this year. He has 
come up huge to hit four home 
runs, bat in 11 runs (RBI) and 
boasts a .265 batting average. 

He has played in almost ev- 
ery game this season, and is mak- 
ing a solid case to be the full-time 
designated hitter. 

At this point in the season, 
almost a full month into the 
six-month saga, A-Rod’s perfor- 
mance is definitely impressive. 
He made even his greatest MLB 
critics raise their eyebrows at his 
precision, power and timely hit- 
ting. 

However, we must stop and 
ask ourselves if this unprecedent- 
ed start for A-Rod, after serving 
the largest steroid suspension in 
MLB history, is something that 
will stick for the rest of the sea- 
son. 

A lot of people say no. He’s 
turning 40 this year, is no longer 
playing third base and has (pre- 
sumably) stopped using steroids. 
Reflex and muscle disintegration 
are definitely to be expected, and 
his athleticism could be hindered 
by not playing a field position. 





It is impossible to expect 
him to be anything close to what 
he once was. Baseball analysts 
across the league are waiting to 
see where A-Rod will slip up and 
when. he will begin his inevitable 
spiral into unceremonious retire- 
ment. 

But I say yes. Alex Rodri- 
guez is hitting the baseball with 
a poise that I haven’t seen since 
his MVP years of 2005 and 2007 
when he hit 48 and 54 home 
runs, respectively. He drilled the 
MLB’s longest home run of the 
2015 season so far, a 471-foot 
moon shot that blistered into the 
left field seats at Tropicana Field 
in Tampa Bay, Fla. 

He looks strong as ever, 
comfortable at the plate and de- 
termined to make a positive im- 
pact in the wake of crippling 
controversy. Off the field, he also 
has potential to become a leader 
on a young team and fill the void 
of retired legends Derek Jeter and 
Mariano Rivera. 

From where I stand, there is 
no reason why Alex Rodriguez 
cannot be a crucial asset to the 
New York Yankees in 2015. 

Come September, we will 
find out how the rest of the year 
panned out for Alex Rodriguez. 
The Yankees could be in a play- 


a much more flexible schedule 
when it came to weather. 

For Northeast-10 teams, all 
conference games must be com- 
pleted before May 1. If it’s a par- 
ticularly snowy winter, it leads 
to a backlog of games towards 
the end of the season. The Pur- 
ple Knights came off a 13-game 
week earlier this month. 


“We definitely miss a lot 





of class,” Elderton said. “It’s a 
constant battle, trying to play 
well along with keeping up with 
classes.” 

Buteau shared the feeling of 
being overwhelmed. 

“Coming in, I just wished 
I would’ve known how much 
bus time we'd have,” he said. 
“Every year we hope for more 
home games, but they always get 
pushed because of the weather.” 

St. Michael’s first home 
game this year was April 10, 
nearly a month into its season. 

Coach Scott Strong, in his, 
first full season since taking the 
role of interim head coach last 
April, thinks highly of this year’s 
seniors. 

“He’s not your prototypical 
shortstop, but Don (McGuirl) has 
played a phenomenal four years, 
anchoring our defense,” Strong 
said. “He’s finishing out a stellar 
career.” 

McGuirl, also a captain, is 
right behind Elderton in games 
played, at 140 games over his 
four years at St. Michael’s. 

Also finishing off their St. 
Michael’s careers this season 
are pitchers Will Corkham and 
Barry Maily, as well as second- 
baseman Michael Dougherty. 

The baseball team com- 
pleted its regular season with 
two doubleheader losses to rival 
Stonehill on April 25 and 26. The 
Purple Knights finish the regular 
season with a 10-28 record. 





KEITH ALLISON (PUBLIC DOMAIN) 


Alex Rodriguez returned to Major League Baseball this month after a 
full-year suspension for steroid use. In his first 17 games this season, 
Rodriguez has connected for 14 hits, four home runs and 11 RBI. 
Photo taken during the Yankees-Orioles game at Camden Yards in 


Baltimore on April 15. 


off spot, and he could be a big 
reason for it, or he can cool off 
and wither away on the bench. 
Either way, there is no 
doubting that this is A-Rod’s last 
chance in the majors. His con- 
tract expires in 2017, and at 42 
years old, he probably won’t get 


re-signed. He is left with two 
years in Pinstripes and one final 
chance to define his career. 

Everyone knows this is prob- 
ably the swan song for Alex Ro- 
driguez, but only he can shape 
the legacy that he leaves behind 
when he finally retires. 


